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Sheinin’s term will end August 31 


More changes coming in University leadership 


BY KEN WHITTINGHAM 


Se aes IS LOOKING FOR 
a new Vice-Rector, Academic. 
The Board of Governors established 
an advisory search committee last 
Wednesday to recommend a candi- 
date to succeed Rose Sheinin, whose 
five-year term ends August 31, 1994. 

The decision was based on the 
findings of a 14-member Evaluation 
Committee which recommended 
almost unanimously against 
Sheinin’s re-appointment to a sec- 
ond term (1994 to 1999). The vote 
by ballot was 11 against re-appoint- 
ment, one in favour, and one absten- 
tion. (The chairman votes only in 
the case of a tie.) 

The recommendation followed 43 
hours of hearings and deliberations 
held during the past three months. 
The Committee met on 17 occa- 
sions; 18 people were interviewed, 
including Sheinin, and 45 written 
submissions were considered. 

In a statement released Wednes- 
day, the governors described the 
Evaluation Committee’s review of 
Sheinin’s work as “comprehensive.” 
It covered such issues as leadership, 
administrative abilities, vision, confi- 
dence, trust, use of resources and 
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Rose Sheinin 


personnel matters. 

The Committee said it recognized 
Sheinin’s contributions to Concordia 
in several areas. These included her 
support for the School of Graduate 
Studies, for more comprehensive 
appraisal programmes, and for 
women’s and equity issues. 

But in his letter forwarding the 
report to the Board, Committee 
chair Ronald Lawless suggested that 
Concordia would be “well-advised to 
test the marketplace to determine 
whether there are individuals avail- 
able who could bring the right bal- 
ance of academic excellence, 
managerial skills and credible leader- 
ship qualities to the team that must 
help to move the University forward 
in the coming years.” 


A petition signed by 99 of 
Concordia’s 3,400 full- and part- 
time faculty and staff was submitted 
to the governors the day before last 
week’s meeting asking the governors 
to disregard the Evaluation Com- 
mittee recommendation. 

The petitioners asked the Board to 
“extend the mandate of Dr. Rose 
Sheinin as Vice-Rector Academic, in 
order for the academic sector, as well 
as the University as a whole, to bene- 
fit from strong leadership and conti- 
nuity during a period of financial 
compression, foreseeable administra- 
tive change, and response to the out- 
come of a series of important 
inquiries.” 

It is unclear whether a successor to 
Sheinin can be appointed in time to 
take office on September 1. Elec- 
tions will be held as soon as possible 
to select the members of the new 
advisory search committee, but it is 
unlikely that they will be able to 
begin work until June. 

Sheinin’s evaluation process started 
last June (1993), but was delayed 
twice. Sheinin first asked the gover- 
nors to conduct a special appraisal 
(above and beyond that of the Evalua- 
tion Committee) of her years in office. 

Continued on page 9 
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Norman chu, a Grade "1 


_ in Greenfield Park, shows his best aerodynamic attitude 
for Building Studies’ wind tunnel. He and nearly 70 students from 3 
public and private high schools visited Concordia from April 18 
the annual Science Exploration Week. Organized by the Liaison Office 
a student recruitment exercise, the event involved hands-on sess 
around the campus and beyond. Teaching and technical staff in Bio! 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Exercise Science, Geol ay 
Geography, MITE AVISTA, Computer Science, Psychology, Civi 
Building, Mechanical, and Electrical and Computer Engineering, plus 
Institute for Co-operative Education, the alumni mentoring programme : 
and Financial Aid all contributed to the week's activities. 





Concordia strongly represented at religion conference 


Religion’s quirky richness 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


Fe LOVERS OF IDEAS, THE 
titles of the papers alone were 
tantalizing. For example, there was 
The Devil Rides in: Charismatic 
Christians and the Depiction of a 
Satanic Menace in Contemporary 
Great Britain. Or how about 
NAFTA and the Study of Religion? 
And then there was When is a Mus- 
lim not a Mushm? Salman Rushdie 
and the Study of Islam. 

Religion in all its glorious variety 
was the subject of a major interna- 
tional conference in Montréal last 
week, and Concordia was well repre- 
sented by a keynote speaker and 10 
more presenter/participants. 

The Eastern International Region 
of the 60,000-member American 
Academy of Religion held a bilin- 
gual conference on April 22 and 23 
at the Université du Québec 4 Mon- 
tréal. 

Michel Despland, Chair of the 
Religion Department, delivered one 
of the two major addresses (the other 
was by Gregory Baum of McGill 
University). 


Pamela Bright, who teaches in 
Theological Studies, was on a panel 
on teaching the origins of Christian- 
ity in Québec schools. (Concordia’s 
Department of Theological Studies 
has a Christian focus, while its 
Department of Religion deals with 
religion itself, including its psycholo- 
gy and anthropology.) 

Religion Professor Leslie Orr’s 
paper was called Marginalization and 
Professionalization: The Evolution of 
Women’s Ritual Roles in the Medieval 
South Indian Temple. For years, she 
has been scrutinizing the inscriptions 
on Indian temples, a source of his- 
torical knowledge which has been 
relatively unexplored, even in India 
itself. 

Norma Joseph, who took part in 
three panel discussions on Women 
as Ritual Experts, has assumed new 
responsibilities in the Department of 
Religion for studies relating to 
women, and is a well-known advo- 
cate in the international effort to 
facilitate Judaic-law divorces. 

Frederick Bird, who presented a 
paper on The Social Psychology of 

Continued on page 9 


: Beth Gatbonton developed her TESL texts in China 


Teaching English for the real world 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


| Bi ceaketn GATBONTON, A FAIRLY 
recent addition to Concordia’s TESL 
(Teaching English as a Second Language) 
Centre, is the author of a series of textbooks for 
adults. 

The first volumes of Bridge to Fluency con- 
centrate on speaking English. Subsequent 
books devoted to reading, listening and writing 
are still in the works. The publisher is Prentice 
Hall Regents Canada. 

Anyone who has ever learned a second lan- 
guage knows that there are a variety of ways to 
do it, from jumping into conversation and 
picking up what you can, to learning from 
a grammar book or a set of audio tapes. 
Language teachers have studied the relative 
strengths of these methods in terms of how 
accurately and comfortably students learn to 
speak. 

The beauty of Gatbonton’s approach is that 
she has combined several methods to achieve 
both fluency and accuracy. Teachers are 
encouraged to set the students group tasks such 
as “The Alibi Game” which require them to 
get information from one another, often by 
repeating the same useful phrases. When they 
stumble, the teacher helps them, but with a 
minimum of disruption to the fun. 

This “communication stage” is followed by a 
“consolidation phase,” in which the teacher 
reinforces what the students have learned with 
explanations and exercise drills. 

A collaborator in the Bridge to Fluency series 
is the Canada/China Language and Cultural 
Program of Saint Mary’s University, in Halifax. 
Gatbonton first went to China in 1984 for six 
months as part of the St. Mary’s programme, 
which was funded by the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency (CIDA). Joining 
her were her husband, Psychology Professor 
Norman Segalowitz, and their two daughters. 

She was offered the chance to develop a 
teaching curriculum in 1989. Although the 
Tiananmen Square Massacre that June delayed 
the project somewhat, she travelled to China 
twice a year for two months at a time over the 
next three years, developing the curriculum 
with faculty at the Canada-China Language 
Centre at Beijing Normal University. 


BY SUSAN SCHUTTA 


TEP OUTSIDE AND TAKE A LOOK AROUND. 

Buildings, roads, sidewalks, stop-lights, 
roads, parking meters and plenty of cars — all 
the ingredients of a modern city, which is 
dynamic, always changing. How are our values 
and the ways we work reflected in the form of 
our city? What past intentions does it embody? 
What lessons for the future does this “built 
environment” reveal? 

These are some of the questions Concordia 
Art Education Professor Paul Langdon wants 
people to ponder. Langdon, who is researching 
elementary and high school students’ responses 
to the environment that has been built around 
them, believes that everybody can take a more 
active role in the development of the urban 
landscape. But first, they must try to under- 
stand the economic, political and social values 
encoded in the city’s form. 

“The first step is to get students to decode 
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Elizabeth Gatbonton 


The communicative method of language 
teaching — struggling in a free-form conversa- 
tion, playing raucous games with relative 
strangers — is common in the West, but her 
Chinese students, Gatbonton found, were mis- 
trustful of games in the classroom, and needed 
more structure and obvious teaching to feel 
comfortable. Thus she developed a method 
that depends on the student’s need for certain 
words and phrases in conversation, with fol- 
low-up formal instruction. 

Gatbonton has been teaching English since 
she was only 18. That was in the Philippines, 
where she grew up in a family of 10 children. 
She came to Montréal to do her PhD, where 
she met Segalowitz and settled down, and has 
been teaching part-time at McGill and 
Concordia ever since. She joined the TESL 
Centre on a full-time basis three years ago. 

She’s still working on her own French, and 
applying her own teaching methods. She finds 
that reading plays, such as those by Marcel 
Dubé, is a great way to acquire “formulaic” 
input — short, pithy phrases that come in 
handy in daily encounters. 


their own living environment,” said Langdon. 
He recommends school projects such as 


“walkabouts.” By taking students on a walk 
around their neighbourhood and asking them 
why the stop-lights are where they are, why 


New computer hardware helps 
research process along 


Ensuring library 
accessibility for 
disabled students 


BY SUSAN SCHUTTA 


EO BISSONNETTE, CO-ORDINATOR OF 

Services for Disabled Students, keeps 
library staff on their toes when it comes to 
serving his constituency. 

Bissonnette and librarians Brenda Fewster 
and Diana Brewer have introduced state-of- 
the-art hardware to the Webster Library for 
special-needs students. 

While Bissonnette acknowledges that he 
played a role in making it a more accessible, 
productive research facility, he insists on high- 
lighting the involvement and dedication of the 





Left to right: Leo Bissonnette, Brenda Fewster 
and Diana Brewer at the Chroma CCD system. 


library staff. 

“Diana and Brenda had a good knowledge of 
the area,” he said. “Diana was the one who 
found the money, and made the requests to the 
right people at the right time. If it wasn’t for 
her, we wouldn’t have this equipment.” The 
money for the special machines came from the 
Alumni Association’s MasterCard programme. 

The new equipment includes the Chroma 
CCD, a colour video magnifier designed for 
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people with low vision. The Chroma CCD 
enlarges images or text hundreds of times, 
making them clearer. This machine is particu- 
larly useful for reading tiny microfiche print. 

Another machine for the visually impaired is 
the Kurzweil Personal Reader, a computer that 
scans a page of text and reads it out loud. The 
size of a large laser printer, this automatic scan- 
ner can differentiate between text and images, 
identify columns of text, and scan up to 40 
pages at a time. Located in the Webster Media 
Centre (LB-326), the Kurzweil Personal Read- 
er comes with headphones and can read at a 
variety of speeds. 

SoundProof offers a similar service, but is 
designed for people with various reading and 
learning difficulties. A user can select a text on 
the computer screen and hear it read out loud 
in clear, intelligible speech. In addition, users 
have the option of inputting text and having 
the computer read back the entered letters or 
words. Bissonnette, who is himself visually 
impaired, says that listening to this machine 
read essays can help students identify writing 
problems. 

“If you have trouble processing what you 
see,” said Bissonnette, “this machine lets you 
hear it as well. That means you can process 
information visually and aurally.” 

Another system for the visually impaired, 
Artic Vision, consists of a small voice-box 
which attaches to the back of a PC. Called a 
“Text-to-Speech Synthesizer,” the Artic Busi- 
ness Vision reads information in the computer 
back to the user. 

For now, Bissonnette and Brewer admit that 
the new equipment hasn't been attracting a lot 
of users. The problem, Brewer suggests, is that 
the visually impaired are still uncomfortable in 
the library, and usually need to be accompanied 
by a seeing person. Bissonnette adds that stu- 
dents now have other options, like home com- 
puters hooked up to modems, so they can do 
research at home. 

“Our goal is to make our students feel as 
comfortable in the library as any student, and 
these machines are a step in the right direc- 
tion,” Bissonnette said. 









vide ramps, automatic doors and hydraulic lifts for wheelchairs. —BB 


Paul Langdon tracks our awareness of our built environment 


The city, formed and informed 





there are ramps at the end of sidewalks, and 
curbs at the sides of roads, Langdon can make 
them see the urban landscape as a construction. 

Another way to introduce students to the 
subject is by focusing on a small-scale project, 
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like designing their ideal bedroom. 

Academic interest in the built environment 
has been growing over the past decade, spurred 
by public concern for environmental issues. 
Government support is also on the rise. 
Because the subject is now part of the Ministry 
of Education’s guidelines for art, many teachers 
are looking for new instructional designs to 
help them integrate it into their classes. 

Langdon is completing his doctorate in art 
education at McGill, and is using his disserta- 
tion to write a high-school curriculum para- 
digm on architecture and the built 
environment for art teachers. He hopes that a 
more informed awareness of our living envi- 
ronment will have a positive effect on the qual- 
ity of urban life. 

“I want students to think about who designs 
the building laws, the zoning laws, the trans- 
portation system,” said Langdon. “My goal is 
to help students decode what they see in order 
to help them have an effect on it.” 


William Sellers gives customized exercise advice to pro athletes 


Bodyshaper to the stars 


BY PHIL MOSCOVITCH 


OR THE PAST I5 YEARS, EXERCISE 

Science Professor William Sellers has been 
helping Expos baseball players stay in tip-top 
shape. 

It all starts in spring training, when Sellers 
does tests on the field to figure out their 
strengths and weaknesses. He checks their car- 
diovascular systems, along with their strength, 
flexibility and body composition. Then he-sets 
up individualized training programmes for each 
member of the team. 

“Once we get into the season, or even once 
they get well into spring training, the athletes 
go on a maintenance programme to try and 
maintain the strengths that they built up over 
the off-season and into spring training. I’m 
usually there to help with the transition periods 
as you go from off-season to the regular 
season,” Sellers said. 

And at the end of the summer, he sends 
each one home with a fitness booklet to help 
keep them in shape through their months off. 

The demands of various positions require 
different programmes. Pitchers, for example, 
need strong shoulders, but don’t want to build 
up too much muscle mass because that would 
affect their throwing. 

The programmes work. Following Sellers’ 
suggestions, one pitcher who came into train- 
ing camp overweight last year managed to shed 
14 pounds and cut his percentage of body fat 
by five per cent. 

Until Sellers started working with the Expos 





Women and Work 
Symposium set 
for May 6 


In honour of the 25th anniversary of its Master's 
of Business Administration programme, the Faculty 
of Commerce and Administration will hold a sympo- 
sium on “Women and Work" on Friday, May 6. 

Fifty participants will spend the day in the Facul- 
ty's quarters at 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. explor- 
ing such topics as entrepreneurship, job-sharing, 
opting-out, non-traditional careers, proportional rep- 
resentation and downsizing. 

The speakers, all women, will include an MUC 
police lieutenant, several corporate executives, and 
Concordia faculty members. The evening's keynote 
speech will be given by Louise Roy, former head of 
the MUC transit system, and now president of 
Telemedia Communications. 


Professor William Sellers, flanked by John Wetteland and Tim Scott of the Montréal Expos 





in 1979, no baseball team had exercise pro- 
grammes geared toward individual athletes. “It 
was just get ready, go out and play,” he said. 

But with skyrocketing salaries, teams that 
have invested a lot of money in their players 
expect them to stay in shape. These days, most 
major-league ball clubs have conditioning pro- 
grammes in place. 

Sellers, who chairs the Exercise Science 
Department, realizes that some players can 
perform brilliantly even if they're not in very 
good shape. After all, Babe Ruth was pretty 
chunky. But, Sellers warns, there is a price to 
pay for not exercising regularly. 

“The bottom line is that a person can be 30 
per cent body fat, but if they can hit 40 home- 
runs a year in the major leagues, it doesn’t 
make any difference. They're being paid not for 
being in condition, but for their performance 
on the field. But the athlete who looks after 
himself physically is probably going to do it 
even better, and he’s going to be there longer 
and have a better career.” 

Because of their hectic schedules, it isn’t easy 
to keep baseball players on a regular exercise 
programme. They travel constantly, cross time 
zones, and must perform in front of thousands 
of people almost every night. To get a feel for 
life on the road, Sellers said he has gone on one 
or two road trips to make sure that training 
programmes are “realistic, and not idealistic.” 

Sellers has also done fitness assessments and 
designed training programmes for the NHL’s 
New York Rangers and Winnipeg Jets, and for 
Judo Canada’s elite athletes. 


Writing of migrant 
women featured 


“The Writings of Migrant Women in French in 
France and in Canada” will be the subject of a con- 
ference at the University from May 5 to 8. 

The subject was drawn from recent research by 
Etudes francaises Professors Lucie Lequin and Mair 
Verthuy. 

“We hope to draw the public’s attention to how 
the writings of migrant women in Québec have been 
contributing to and enhancing Québec’s culture,” 
said Verthuy. 

The event will feature appearances by a number 
of writers and activists, including Maroussia Ahmed, 
Mireille Calle-Gruber, Frank Caucci, Béida Chikhi, 
Louse von Flotow, Fatima Houda-Pépin, Walter 
Jakobson, Naim Kattan, Pierre L'Hérault, Marcelle 
Marini, Enoch Padolsky, Patrice Proulx, Régine Robin 
and Christ! Verduyn. 

There will also be a session on the works of spe- 
cial guest Assia Djebar, an Algerian writer and film- 
maker currently living in France. For more 
information, call 848-2375 or 848-7504. 
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Concordia faculty, staff, students and alumni/ae pop up 
in the media more often than you might think! 


The presentation to Parliament on March 24 of Concordia’s 200,000-signature petition 
against handguns was discussed at least once in 27 cities across Canada, at last count: Van- 
couver, Nanaimo and Prince George (British Columbia), Calgary, Edmonton, Grande Prairie 
and Red Deer (Alberta), Brandon and Winnipeg (Manitoba), Thunder Bay, St. Thomas, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Kitchener, London, Oshawa, Toronto, Welland, Windsor, Ottawa and Kingston 
(Ontario), Ville Vanier, Montréal, Sherbrooke and Trois-Riviéres (Québec), Caraquet and 
Moncton (New Brunswick) and Halifax (Nova Scotia). Rector Patrick Kenniff was widely 
quoted in his support of the ban, and while several of the papers also reported Sociology 
Professor Taylor Buckner’s dissenting view that existing laws need merely to be better 
enforced, the writer of a Moncton Times-Transcript editorial “cringed” at Buckner's view 
and its “insensitive timing.” Buckner was interviewed by The Ottawa Citizen in the wake of 
the recent drive-by shooting which took the life of a young man, and told the newspaper that 
it was more likely to be inspired by gang subculture than the act of a psychopath. 


Les Lawton (Athletics) was chosen to coach Canada’s gold-medal national women’s hockey 
team, and was quoted in the Edmonton Journal as he gathered top players from that city 
and several others for a training camp in Ottawa before heading out to win the champi- 
onships at Lake Placid. 


Kaarina Kailo (Simone de Beauvoir) was a guest on CBC’s Radio Noon in January on the 
question, “Should a 59-year-old menopausal woman have a child?” and again in March. She 
and one of her classes were the subject of a Gazette feature on feminism which was reprint- 
ed in The Ottawa Citizen, but they were displeased with the story, and wrote letters of 
protest to the newspaper. 


William Reimer (Sociology and Anthropology) was quoted in a story in The Western Produc- 
er (based in Saskatoon) about how cutbacks to social programmes might affect Canada’s 
rural population, and said that job training tends to be oriented to cities. 


Le Devoir published a thoughtful feature on 1993 Genie winner Joyce Borenstein (Film Ani- 
mation), who also teaches at I'Université du Québec a Montréal. Her current project is about 
children of divorce. 


Vered Amit-Talai (Sociology and Anthropology) was interviewed for an article about “the 
average Canadian” by alumnus Lawrence Nyveen for Reader's Digest, and said that the 
country is too vast, various and new to have — or need — such a thing. An expert in adoles- 
cent behaviour, she was also a guest on CBC’s Newswatch in the wake of The Fifth Estate's 
special programme, “The Trouble with Evan.” 


The celebrated poem by Gary Geddes (Creative Writing), “What Does a House Want,” was 
published in The Ottawa Citizen on March 30. Inspired by the wrenching conflict in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, it was a prize-winner in the Arvon poetry competition sponsored by The 
Observer of London. The Citizen also reported that Geddes and one of his former students, 
Ronnie Brown, of Ottawa, were among four finalists for a Stephen Leacock Award for poet- 
ry, organized in Leacock’s hometown, Orillia, Ont. The poet, who makes his home in Dunve- 
gan, Ont., was given an affectionate profile in The Glengarry News. 


Bonnie Marcus (Biology) told Gazette food columnist Johanna Burkhard how to eat a sensi- 
ble, balanced diet as a vegetarian. 


When Gazette columnist Eve McBride wrote a column about the third Global Summit of 
Women, held recently in Taipei, Taiwan, she praised a paper on political activities by Canadi- 
an women given by Chantal Maillé (Simone de Beauvoir), who was also quoted last week 
in Le Devoir. 


Graeme Decarie (History) was quoted in a Boston Globe article about the enduring mystery 
of Oak Island, N.B., which was reprinted in The Edmonton Journal. For two centuries, 
attempts have been made to determine what, if anything, is hidden in a man-made under- 
ground labyrinth, and Decarie called it “an archaeological gold mine.” 


As reported by the St. Catharines, Ont., Standard, Jean-Roch Lawrence (Psychology) was 
on a panel at Brock University recently to discuss the controversy over whether hypnotized 
subjects can recover hidden memories of child abuse. 


Daniel Salée (Political Science) was one of nine signatories to a submission to La Presse 
which urged a rapprochement between natives and non-natives in Québec. 


As reported in Le Devoir, Elizabeth Langley (Dance) recently presided over a round table at 
\'Espace Tangente on the role of women in dance. 


Guy Lachapelle (Political Science) was interviewed by The Canadian Press. He said that the 
Parti Québécois has assembled a strong team despite the unpopularity of its leader, and that 
Premier Daniel Johnson, a strong federalist, must emphasize his role as a defender of 
Québec’s interests to meet the PO challenge. His views were reported in Ottawa, Windsor, 
Halifax and Sherbrooke. Lachapelle is also on a special committee set up by Québec City to 
elicit support from residents for their bid for the 2002 Olympic Winter Games. 


Charlene Berger (Psychology) has been on CBC’s Daybreak and Newswatch, talking about 
her clinic for menstrual problems, as a result of CTR’s recent feature story. 


Henry Habib (Political Science) was interviewed by CIOC’s Joe Cannon about the late U.S. 
president, Richard Nixon. 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and comments. Letters to the Editor are published at the Editor's discretion. They must be signed, include a 
phone number, and be delivered to the CTR office (BC-117/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax (514-848-2814) or mail by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. 
Tf at all possible, please submit the text on computer diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. The Editor reserves the right to edit for space considerations, although the utmost care 
will be taken to preserve the core of the writer's argument. 


An open letter to the academic 
community: 


Silence gives consent 


| have tendered my resignation from 
the Chair of Concordia’s Education 
Department. In doing so | have cited 
the University’s failure to fulfil cer- 
tain written obligations to which it 
was bound by my original accep- 
tance of this position two years ago, 
and to heed, or even to acknowl- 
edge, my written reminders on the 
subject. In their own right, these 
points are actually quite minor. How- 
ever, my letter of resignation indi- 
cates that | have found them to be 
symptomatic of a disregard for the 
opinions of departmental chairs in 
certain areas of the Concordia 
administration generally. This prob- 
lem, | fear, is extremely serious. 

Not all departmental chairs may 
experience the administrative prob- 
lems to which | refer; but | know 
that many do, and suffer the conse- 
quences in silence. | owe it to these 
colleagues to point out that, as 
departmental heads, we are legally 
accountable for the manner in which 
our departments are managed. If 
the institution demonstrates a con- 
sistent disregard for our views on 
the running of our departments, or 
fails to provide us with any reasoned 
explanation for this disdain, we are 
well advised to withdraw the admin- 
istrative services which, as Chairs, 
we provide. It is especially important 
that we avail ourselves of this right 
when the opinions which the Uni- 
versity disregards are those which 
our departmental colleagues have 
entrusted us with communicating 
on their behalves. 

The disregard shown at certain 
levels of the University’s administra- 
tion for its academic community is 
arrant. Perhaps coincidentally, the 
organizational problems suffered at 
these same higher levels are 
immense and, shamefully, on full 
public display. The institution of the 
University’s new Organizational 
Reviews Steering Committee may 
or may not help to relieve these 
problems; for, in the manner of their 
responses to Concordia’s current 
crises, key management levels have 
consistently revealed that they are 
unwilling to involve the academic 
community to any meaningful 
extent in the planning of the Univer- 
sity's future. In this situation, 
Concordia members who are 
involved in unit administration, and 
who remain silent about the Univer- 
sity’s problems, may find them- 
selves associated with these 
problems de facto. 

Concordia's managerial crisis was 
recently the subject of a strongly 
worded public review written by one 
of its students. Regrettably, the 
opinions of a student can be dis- 
missed all too easily as being either 
radical or uninformed. From my van- 
tage point as a Concordia Chairman, 
however, | knew that this particular 
analysis was accurate, and that its 
courageousness merited the 
strongest possible support. My deci- 
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sion to add my voice to the current 
chorus of disapproval is deeply influ- 
enced by that student's plain-spo- 
kenness. We all desperately need 
more of that. 

As | have stated in my letter of 
resignation as Chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s Education Department, | 
am in no doubt that renewed con- 
centration on my research work will 
have far greater impact in this situa- 
tion than my continued administra- 
tive efforts for Concordia. A sad 
fact, but inescapable. 


J.P. Baggaley 
Chair, Education 


Teaching remission 
excessive 


Concordia is currently seeking to 
reduce its expenditures in both aca- 
demic and administrative areas. As 
part of this exercise, we plan to pay 
half a million dollars to external con- 
sultants who will help find and elimi- 
nate waste. | would like to make a 
proposal which should interest all 
chairs and unit heads. 

In the Department of Economics, 
our chairmanship [chair and associ- 
ate chair] currently receives an 18- 
credit teaching remission. This is the 
reward which Dean Valaskakis and 
the Vice-Rector [Academic] pro- 
posed to ex-Rector John O'Brien if 
he undertook to chair the Depart- 
ment. This followed a decision by 
the Dean and Vice-Rector to reject a 
search committee recommendation 
on the chairmanship. 

Despite a recent, very public dis- 
agreement with the Rector, in the 
Senate, over the appointment of 
Dean in the Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration (following the 
decision of the Rector to ignore a 
search committee recommenda- 
tion), the Vice-Rector felt it appropri- 
ate that secret negotiations with 
John O'Brien and Balbir Sahni (Asso- 
ciate Chair) were appropriate. The 
result was that they were installed 
in the chairmanship with a reward in 
the form of an 18-credit teaching 
remission. 

No chair of this Department, and 
this includes myself, has ever 
received more than a six-credit 
remission, or sought to diminish the 
importance of teaching in this 
manner. 

In the present financial environ- 
ment, | therefore propose that the 
University impose limits on adminis- 
trators in using the taxpayer's 
money to such effect. 

As a postcript, unit heads who 
have been appointed with due 
process and receive the standard 
six-credit teaching remission, will be 
relieved to know that our chairman- 
ship will have only a double remis- 
sion for 1994-95 (12 credits) rather 
than the triple remission it received 
for 1993-94. 


lan Irvine 
Associate Professor and former 
Chair, Economics 


Retraction for rash words 


Included in one of my flyers titled 
“Silbiger for President,” distributed 
during my [Concordia Student 
Union] presidential campaign, | 
included the following statement: 

“.. the first year was due to the 
fact that the money was stolen by 
certain corrupt CUSA execs. . .” 

This statement is factually wrong, 
and unfounded. It however was not 
meant to be malicious or damaging 
to anyone. My intentions were 
merely to explain where student 
money had gone over the past two 
years, and the information supplied 
to me was wrong. Therefore, | apol- 
ogize for any misconceptions, mis- 
understandings or grief caused by 
[these] comments. 

As for the demand [in letters of 
protest from former Student Associ- 
ation co-presidents Charlene Nero 
and Philip Toone] that my retraction 
be circulated in the same manner as 
the original handbill, namely 2,000 
copies to be distributed by hand on 
both the Loyola and Sir George 
Williams Campuses, unfortunately, 
due to monetary constraints, | am 
unable to comply. | sent this letter 
to [the three campus newspapers], 
and | hope they will print this retrac- 
tion. A copy of this letter will be 
posted on two bulletin boards, one 
on each campus, adjacent to the 
CSU offices. 


Howard Silbiger 


Union executive could be 
in conflict of interest 


| recently heard that it is not uncom- 
mon for senior CUFA executive 
committee members to accept 
senior administrative positions soon 
after relinquishing their CUFA posi- 
tions. Although they are free to 
defend their moves from one side to 
the other, for an ordinary faculty 
member such a move is likely to be 
perceived as a conflict of interest. 

| suggest that there should be a 
cooling-off period of at least one 
year before CUFA senior executives 
take up administrative positions, par- 
ticularly those positions not requir- 
ing a well-established search 
procedure. 

Our CUFA executive should be 
seen to be looking after the inter- 
ests of its members, and not using 
their CUFA positions as a stepping- 
stone to more lucrative administra- 
tive positions. 


S.K. Goyal 
Decision Sciences and M.1.S. 


On gender and 
philosophers 


The Graduate Awards Committee 
should be noted for its accomplish- 
ment this year, of awarding 19 of its 
83 McConnell Fellowships to males; 
and, of its 35 new fellowships 
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among these, six only to males. (Of 
the first group, 24 names are not 
genderable to a North American 
reader; of the latter, 11.) And, of 
course, again none to Philosophy. 


Christopher Gray 
Chair, Philosophy 








Arthurs and 
Cowan reports 
expected next 
month 


The findings of the two inquiries 
established in the aftermath of the 
Fabrikant killings will probably be 
submitted to the Board of Governors 
in mid-May. 

Board Chairman Reginald 
Groome announced last week that 
the three-member “Arthurs Inquiry” 
recently submitted its report to five 
people: Groome, Board Vice-Chairs 
Eileen McIlwaine and Claude Tay- 
lor, Chancellor Eric Molson and 
Rector Patrick Kenniff. 

The one-man “Cowan Inquiry” 
has not yet completed its work, but 
is expected to do so by the end of 
April, in time for the findings of 
both reports to be discussed at the 
governors’ May 18 regular meeting. 
The governors will also consider 
what measures should be taken to 
deal with the reports’ findings. 

“The two reports need to be con- 
sidered and dealt with together, to 
provide the complete overall situa- 
tion,” Groome said in a statement to 
the Board which was later made 
public. 

It is not clear, however, whether 
the Arthurs Report will be made 
public in its entirety. Groome told a 
reporter last week that he could not 
guarantee that the full text would be 
made public. 

The Arthurs Committee was 
mandated to look into questions sur- 
rounding academic and scientific 
integrity at Concordia. Its chair is 
law professor Harry Arthurs, former 
president of York University. The 
other two members are engineer 
Roger Blais, former Dean of 
Research at Ecole Polytechnique, 
and mathematician and faculty 
union leader Jon Thompson, from 
the University of New Brunswick. 

The Cowan Inquiry — named 
after physiologist John Scott Cowan, 
a former University of Ottawa Vice- 
Rector of Resources and Planning — 
was mandated to examine the 
employment history of former 


Concordia Mechanical Engineering 


Professor Valery Fabrikant, who was 


convicted August 11, 1993 of mur- 
dering four professors at Concordia 
during a shooting rampage on 
August 24, 1992. 

“There are quite a number of 
points in the [Arthurs] report requir- 
ing further explanation or clarifica- 


tion, which we are currently 
awaiting,” Groome said. —KJW 


Clarification 


In an article on academic 
tenure in the April 14 CTR, 
Professor June Chaikelson 
was quoted as saying, “The 
way to increase our revenue 
is to recruit more graduate 
students, do more (not less) 
research, and teach more 
courses.” Although an audio 
tape shows that she did 
indeed say “courses,” she 
meant to say “students,” 


and we neglected to make 


the change as agreed. 
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Project teams have begun collecting data = sence a 


Four Concordia staffers named to review process 


BY KEN WHITTINGHAM 


staffers and outside consultants 

ave begun collecting data from 
administrative and service units as 
part of the organizational review 
announced in March. 

The review is intended to help 
Concordia meet the budget goals 
outlined before Christmas in a wide- 
ly-circulated document titled 4 
Financial Framework: 1994-1999, 
which says that Concordia’s admin- 
istrative and service units must 
reduce budgets by 10.5 per cent dur- 
ing the next five years. 

The administrative and academic 
sectors must jointly reduce expendi- 
tures by approximately $11.5 million 
during the period. 
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The four staff members seconded 
to work on the project are Michael 
Babin, David Gobby, Gabrielle 
Korn and Joan Soares. 

Babin has worked at Concordia 
for eight years, and is currently Man- 
ager of Office Technology in the 
Department of Computing Services. 
He has two degrees from Concordia, 
a BSc in biochemistry and a graduate 
diploma in computer science. 

David Gobby, a Planning Officer 
in the Department of Institutional 
Planning and Research, is also a 
Concordia alumnus (BA English). 
He has been with Concordia for six 
years, and worked previously in the 
Library. 

Gabrielle Korn is Assistant Direc- 
tor of Alumni Affairs. She has a BA 
in journalism from Concordia, and 
worked on the last Capital Cam- 


paign. Korn has been employed here 
for six years. 

Joan Soares is Assistant to the 
Director in the Department of 
Administrative Services, which 
forms part of Concordia’s Physical 
Resources operations. She has been 
employed at Concordia for five years, 
and worked previously in Treasury. 

The four staffers were trained for 
their new assignments by Canada 
Consulting of the Boston Group, 
the Toronto/Boston-based firm 
retained to help Concordia manage 
the review process. They and the 
consultants began department visits 
two weeks ago. 

The five consultants on the project 
are Lucille Fowle, Neil Paget, 
Claude Léveillé, Rocco Rossi and 
Kevin Paget. 

Organizational Reviews Steering 


Committee Chair Joy Bennett says 
that care has been taken to ensure 
that staffers do not have access to 
data from their own departments; 
nor will they be involved in decisions 
about their units. 

The reviews will take place in 
phases. Phase One units are: Trea- 
sury, Purchasing Services, Human 
Resources, Physical Resources and 
Computing Services. Related units 
or services are Printing Services, 
Parking, Faculty Personnel and 
Internal Audit. 

The above units were chosen first 
because they collectively represent 
about 50 per cent of the administra- 
tive and service sectors. They also 
conduct most of the major adminis- 
trative processes and functions at 
Concordia. 








CCSL rewards teaching for first time 


Student Life Awards recognize excellence 





HE I5TH ANNUAL CoNCORDIA 
Council on Student Life 
Awards were presented at a cere- 
mony on April 11 to 14 students, 
one staff member, and, for the first 
time, six faculty members. 
Outstanding Contribution 

Awards went to the following stu- 

dents for their exceptional involve- 

ment in extra-curricular activities: 

. Christopher Kuilman, who 
edited the handsome special 
edition of the students’ art 
magazine volute, re-activated 
the Visual Arts Building 
reading room, was the spark- 
plug of the Fine Arts 
Students’ Association, and 
active in the Concordia Uni- 
versity Students’ Association 
(CUSA); 

° Heather McLeod, active in 
the Music Students’ Associa- 
tion and involved in the pro- 
duction of the first compact 
disc of students’ work; 

. Shapoor Marolia, active in 
the Graduate Students’ Ass- 
ociation; 


° Kristine Osgoode, active in 
the Political Science Stu- 
dents’ Association, and a fre- 
quent participant in model 
United Nations; 

: Jason Potts, active in the 
Quebec Public Interest 
Group; 

. Emerson Thomas, an all-star 
basketball player who volun- 
teers in his community. 

Media Awards went to Andrew 
Hannan, general manager of CFLI 
radio on the Loyola Campus; Mark 
Brooker and Debbie Hum, co-edi- 
tors of The Link; and Daegan 
Reimer, editor of two Concordia 
yearbooks. 

Merit Awards, which are open to 
non-students as well as students, 
went to John Noonan, the veteran 
secretary of Senate, for his long- 
standing interest in Senate’s student 
representatives; Keith Lowther, 
surely one of the most active gradu- 
ate students (by his own admission, 
a member at one time or another of 
35 committees); Anna Johansson, 
who founded the academic support 


programme in the Athletics Dep- 
artment; Daniel Leibu, active in 
CUSA and recently elected co-pres- 
ident of the Engineering and Com- 
puter Science Students’ Association 
(ECA); and Lana Grimes, out- 
going co-president of CUSA, now 
renamed the Concordia Student 
Union (CSU). 

The Teaching Excellence Awards 
were presented by the CCSL for 
the first time, to Bluma Litner 
(Applied Social Science), Arshad 
Ahmad (Finance), Frank Chalk 
(History), Daphne Fairbairn (Biol- 
ogy), Juanita Garcia (Psychology) 
and Yaron Ross (Music). 

The CCSL is the highest non- 
academic advisory committee in the 
University. It derives its authority 
from the University’s Board of Gov- 
ernors, and reports directly to the 
Board through the Rector. It is 
composed of students, faculty stu- 
dent service administrators and 
staff, and chaired by Donald 
Boisvert, Associate Vice-Rector, 
Services (Student Life). 

— BB 
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, English 
Department. 
announces 

winners 


Cee TO 

the winners of major 

year-end undergraduate awards 
by Concordia’s Department of 

— 

Caitriona Cantillon won 
the $500 Compton- 
Lamb Memorial Schol- 
arship for her essay, 
“Never Open a Closed 
Door Again: An Inter- 
pretation of L.M. Mont- 
gomerys The Closed 
Door.” 

* Melina Takvorian won 
the $100 A.G. Hooper 
Prize, given for the best 
essay on English litera- 

ture up to the 18th cen- 

tury, by using Hegel’ s 

dialectical transference to 
analyze the metaphors i in 





Task force 
urges greater 
support for 
gays, lesbians 
and bisexuals 


ONCORDIA’S I2-MEMBER 

Task Force on Lesbian and 
Gay Life has issued a wide-ranging 
list of recommendations in a report 
tabled Friday with the Concordia 
Council on Student Life (CCSL). 

The task force said that more 
must be done to make students, fac- 
ulty and staff who are lesbian, gay or 
bisexual feel that they are “included 
and actively supported” in all aspects 
of University life. 

The recommendations are direct- 
ed at a range of administrative ser- 
vices and departments, including 
counselling and development, resi- 
dence life, recreation and athletics, 
health services, financial aid and 
awards, student government, the stu- 
dent media, human resources, secu- 
rity and the sexual harassment office. 

The report also suggests that 
Concordia consider developing an 
academic programme of Gay, Les- 
bian and Bisexual Studies. 

In tabling the task force’s findings, 
CCSL Chair and Associate Vice- 
Rector Services (Student Life) Don- 
ald Boisvert said that “Concordia’s 
Mission Statement makes a clear 
pledge to provide an environment for 
students, faculty and staff that is free 
of harassment and discrimination. 
Our Mission Statement also com- 
mits us to foster an appreciation for 
diversity.” 

The 116-page report said there is 
“a strong need for education and 
sensitivity training for all University 
members” to help eradicate discrimi- 
nation and prejudice on campus, and 
to help ensure that Concordia 
becomes “a tolerant, open-minded 
and safe place for all members” of 
the University community. 

The CCSL is an 18-member body 
of students, faculty and Student Ser- 
vices administrative staff which deals 
with the quality of student life at 
Concordia. It oversees all student 
services programmes, policies and 
budgets. 

The task force was established in 
March 1992 with a mandate “to 
investigate and define the issues fac- 
ing lesbians and gays in their acade- 
mic, social and cultural life, and to 
make recommendations for appro- 
priate action and further study where 
required.” 


—KJW 
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Summer at Concordia 


Whether your academic plans for the summer include a 


symposium, a field trip or a special course, CTR would like 
to hear about them. Contact The Editor, Concordia's 
Thursday Report, BC-117, 848-4882, by fax, at 848-2814, or by 
e-mail at ctr@domingo.concordia.ca. 
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ENMBA students 
enjoy visit to China 





Ambassador Fred Bild (left), who is a Concordia alumnus, with Finance 
Professor Arvind Jain and EMBA director J. Pierre Brunet (right), in China. 


GROUP OF 44 EXECUTIVE 

Master’s of Business Adminis- 
tration students from Concordia met 
with Fred Bild, Canada’s Ambas- 
sador to China, on a recent 10-day 
study trip to that country. 

Bild told the group that China 
will soon need to expand 125 of its 
airports, and add at least 35 more 
hydroelectric dams and as many as 
20 nuclear generators. “Real growth 
for foreign investment exists, despite 
the risks and patience needed to 
invest in China,” he said. The risks 
include high installation costs, but 


Coffee with the 
Vice-Rector, Academic 


Members of the Concordia 
Community, students, non-aca- 
demic personnel and faculty: 


I would be pleased to have 
you come and have coffee 
with me, if you can make it 
for the following evening this 
term: Wednesday, May 11 
after 7:30 p.m. in Room 232 
in the Administration Build- 
ing on the Loyola Campus. 
Please call Cynthia 
Hedrich at 848-4847 to 


reserve your place as space is 
limited. 

I do look forward to seeing 
you and talking with you 
about Concordia University. 
Welcome. 


Rose Sheinin, Vice-Rector, 
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Canadian technology is highly rele- 
vant to China’s galloping expansion. 

“The rules of the game are chang- 
ing so fast you have to be there to 
keep an eye on your investment,” 
Bild said. 

Pierre Brunet, director of the pro- 
gramme for seasoned executives, was 
pleased with the trip. “Our students 
acquired first-hand knowledge of 
management issues in China, while 
learning about its culture and histo- 

The students were the guests of 
Tongji University. -BB 


Venez prendre le café 
avec la vice-rectrice a 
Venseignement et a la 
recherche 


Jinvite cordialement tous les 
membres de la communauté 
universitaire a venir prendre 
le café avec moi au cours du 
trimestre, au date suivante: le 
mercredi 11 mai a compter 
de 19 h 30, au pavillon de 
Yadministration du campus 
Loyola, piéce 232. 

Jai pensé quil serait 
agréable de nous rencontrer 
sans facon pour discuter de 
PUniversité, apprendre 4 nous 
connaitre et échanger nos 
points de vue. 

Vous étes tous les bien- 
venus : étudiants, étudiantes, 
membres du personnel non 
enseignant et membres du 
corps professoral. 

Veuillez confirmer votre 
présence auprés de Cynthia 
Hedrich au 848-4847, car les 
places sont limitées. 

Cest un rendez-vous! 


Rose Sheinin, Vice-Rectrice 
a Venseignement et a la 
recherche 


C-CWIN 


BY BOB WEEKS 


-CWIN  (CONCORDIA’S 

Campus-Wide Information 
Network), pronounced “sequin,” is 
one of a growing number of such 
systems making life easier for educa- 
tional institutions across North 
America. 

On-line as of April 21, C-CWIN 
provides information about the Uni- 
versity’s programmes and services, 
and handles many of the repetitive, 
straightforward queries that depart- 
ments receive. 

Because it uses the facilities 
of Internet (a global network of 
thousands of computers joined by 
high-speed communication links), 
C-CWIN will also make this infor- 
mation available to anyone in the 
world who has access to the network. 

C-CWIN is designed so that the 
various areas of the University can 
manage their own information. 
Departments will decide on their 


now on-line 


own presentation strategies, and will 
be directly responsible for updates, 
deletions and corrections. Users are 
able to locate and retrieve this infor- 
mation from computer terminals and 
micro-computers, either in their 
offices or in public locations around 
the University. 

C-CWIN is based on Gopher, a 
system developed by programmers at 
the University of Minnesota. Clients 
can search for and retrieve informa- 
tion from a worldwide network of 
Gopher servers where data is orga- 
nized and stored. 

Gopher allows you to “navigate” 
from one server to another, and on 
any one server, through its directo- 
ries to a specific item of information. 

In addition, Gopher provides 
“gateways” to other search-and- 
retrieval systems, and may initiate 
connections on your behalf to other, 
non-Gopher systems. 

Concordia’s C-CWIN “Home 
Gopher” server will reside on a com- 
puter located in the Computing Ser- 


vices Department, and will be regis- 
tered at the University of Minnesota 
with all the other Gopher systems in 
the world. 

The implementation of C-CWIN 
is being co-ordinated by the Infor- 
mation Systems Planning group. A 
prototype was developed last fall, 
and demonstrated to a number of 
committees and senior administra- 
tors. A proposal to implement a pro- 
duction version was approved by the 
Vice-Rector, Services in January. 
The C-CWIN project is being fund- 
ed as part of the University’s Man- 
agement Information Services (MIS) 
Project. 

To access C-CWIN from any 
Computer Services-supported main- 
frame, enter “gopher” at the system 
prompt. For more information, con- 
tact Bob Weeks, Senior Planning 
Consultant, Information System 
Planning at 848-7677. 








Former World Bank executive, academic condemn ‘vacuous cliché’ 


More development than sustenance 


BY JENNIFER DALES 


i ONCE-OPTIMISTIC CON- 
cept of “sustainable develop- 
ment” took a beating on March 21 
when Canada’s former World Bank 
executive director, Morris Miller, 
condemned it as a “vacuous cliché” 
during a panel discussion organized 
by the Political Science Students’ 
Association. 

The catchphrase had illustrious 
beginnings. It was coined in Our 
Common Future, the 1987 report by 
the World Commission on Environ- 
ment and Development, which was 
chaired by former Norwegian Prime 
Minister Gro Harlem Brundtland. 

The Commission criticized many 
wealthy countries for “drawing too 
heavily on already overdrawn envi- 
ronmental resource accounts.” Sus- 
tainable development, which could 
be comfortably supported by a 
region’s ecosystem and economy, 
would “meet the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own 
needs.” 

However, some who work in the 
field, like Sam Noumoff, director of 
the Montreal Centre for Developing 
Area Studies, say the practices con- 
demned by the report are continuing 
under a new name. 

Noumoff, who participated in the 
panel discussion, called sustainable 
development “sustainable exploita- 


Miller also criticized the concept 
because it fails to “address the ques- 
tion of growth and equity for the 
Third World. Twenty million people 
die every year from hunger. Most of 
them are women and children.” 
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To expect a real “concern for the 
long term” from government and 
business would be like “trying to 
make a cat bark.” He added, “The 
decision-makers are only there for 
two to four years, and business peo- 
ple want their returns in three to five 
years.” 

For Noumoff, development as it is 
now carried out “is an exacerbation 
of the debt crisis.” The economic 
growth promised to poor countries 
by development is “deceptive,” 
because they end up with huge debts 
after completing development pro- 
jects. 

He gave the example of the 
Philippines, where, in 1988, the 
external debt absorbed 74 percent of 
the gross national product. In the 
same year, imports cost four times 
export earnings in Nicaragua. 

Noumoff said that wealthy nations 


are funding megaprojects, such as 
hydro dams in poor countries which 
damage the environment and only 
turn a profit for the investor. Half of 
Indonesia’s rainforests have been 
destroyed since 1990 as a result of 
development. 

Ecuador was once the largest 
exporter of shrimp in the world, 
Noumoff said. That environment 
has been destroyed, but “some peo- 
ple made a lot of money.” 

Noumoff agreed with Miller that 
if Western countries are to solve 
environmental and economic prob- 
lems at home, they must first deal 
with political problems like injustice 
and poverty in poor countries. 

“We virtually need a revolution,” 
said Miller. “We are in a crisis.” 
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SKUAUWAY SIAGE BY MARULO PrinUl 


Concordia University Alumni Association proudly invites 
staff and faculty to a benefit preview of the hit broadway musical 
Cabaret at Centaur Theatre, to be followed by a celebrity auction. 


DATE: Tuesday, May 17, 1994 * TIME: 8 p.m. show, 10:30 p.m. 
reception * LOCATION: Centaur Theatre 453 St. Francois 
Xavier * PRICE: $50 per ticket (a portion is tax deductable) 


Reserve early—space is limited. Additional information and tickets are 
available from Laura Wells, (514) 848-3815 
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agreement 


ratified 


The Concordia 
University Faculty 
Association (CUFA) is 
pleased to report that the 
collective agreement has 
been ratified. Of those 
voting, 283 voted for 
ratification, and 33 voted 
against. There was one 
abstention. Signing, left, 
are Rector Patrick Kenniff 
and CUFA President 

June Chaikelson. 













from the permanent collection: 
a selection of recent acquisitions 


April 26 - June 4, 1994 
du 26 avril au 4 juin 1994 


Galerie d’art Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 1400, de Maisonneuve ouest Métro Guy-Concordia 514-848-4750 
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Women in the Holocaust 


By HELENA KATZ 





N FEBRUARY 1943, 2,000 

Jewish German men were arrested 
for deportation. When word reached 
their Christian wives, more than 900 
women marched in the streets of 
Berlin in protest. The men were 
released, American historian Sybil 
Milton said in her speech at 
Concordia last week. 

The senior historian for the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
discussed the roles women played in 
the Holocaust, including those of vic- 
tim, guard and resistance member. 

It wasn’t until Kristallnacht in 1938 
that women were interned for being 
Jewish. At a concentration camp for 
women established in Saxony, Com- 
mander Max Kuegel devised two 
ways of controlling his prisoners: 

The first was solitary confinement 
“to break apart the possibility that 
women would band together and 
assist each other,” Milton explained. 
The other was to eliminate mealtimes 
because “mealtime lines were a safe 
time to exchange news.” 

In the camps women stretched 
their food rations “for sharing with 
children, for someone who was sick in 
bed, and also as a form of friendship 
and support,” Milton said. She 
recounted camp survivor Gerda 
Klein’s experience of being on a death 
march. When she saw a trampled 
raspberry in a passing field, she picked 
it up and gave it to a dying friend 


because it was her birthday. 

When families arrived at concen- 
tration camps they were separated 
according to sex. Children’s fate was 
often tied with their mothers’ given 
that they went with her unless they 
were old enough to work. “My hus- 
band was 12 and survived because his 
father yanked him from one line to 
the other and said ‘he’s 13. He can 
work,’” Milton said. 

Less is known about 1,000 women 
in the SS who served as overseers for 
the women’s camps. “Female labour 
was judged of not much value by the 
Nazis,” Milton said. The overseers 
were mostly poor, uneducated women 
needing a job. 

She told the story of one unem- 
ployed washerwoman with no educa- 
tion whose neighbour was a 
policeman. He suggested she join the 
SS. “You'll get a uniform, a salary, 
three meals a day, a job. Maybe you'll 
even meet a husband.” 

In an effort to do her job properly 
she became “an effective sadist,” Mil- 
ton said. “She didn’t hate anyone. She 
just wanted to do her job. It’s a fright- 
ening portrait of normality.” 

Many women were also active in 
the resistance, while men were fight- 
ing the war or imprisoned in camps. 
They were messengers and “were 
often the ones who would place the 
explosives on the train tracks,” Milton 
said. 

She concluded with the hope that 
more work will be done to uncover 
such stories. 


Cure for Eastern Europe 
almost as bad as disease 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


IHAILO CRNOBRNJA, FORMER 

Yugoslav Ambassador to the 
European Community in Brussels, 
wrapped up his lecture series on 
Eastern Europe on March 16 with a 
critique of the simplistic views which 
he believes drive Western policy 
toward the struggling nations of the 
East. 

In his fourth and final lecture as a 
visiting lecturer, Crnobrnja said that 
the technical assistance offered to the 
East since communism’s collapse 
“has helped the most” in these first 
four years, creating, among other 
things, “a legal structure for doing 
business, for property rights and 
even drawing up constitutions.” But 
the economic planning meant to 
bring the East into the West’s eco- 
nomic world is more problematic. 

“The type of economic structure 
which was proposed to the East, pri- 
marily by the International Mone- 
tary Fund, was probably not quite 
suited to what the patient needed. 
The cure was such that large chunks 
of the patient had to die off, and the 
patient naturally resisted the idea. 

‘Tm afraid that this ‘shock thera- 
py, an effort to solve the problem in 
a short period of time, actually back- 
fired, and contributed in some way 
to the situation we have now.” 


Not only have economies col- 
lapsed under the pressure, there has 
been a backlash against capitalism, 
and, in some cases, a longing for the 
old communist certainties. 

“With the high expectations being 
built up, there was bound to be dis- 
appointment and disillusionment.” 
The backlash does not represent a 
rejection of democracy, Crnobrnja 
said, but of “the simplified intellec- 
tual framework of 1989, in which 
communists were the bad guys and 
democrats the good guys.” 

The West cannot expect a com- 
plete burial of left-wing ideas in the 
East, said Crnobrnja, and such an 
overhaul is probably unnecessary. 

“These ideas simply will not die, 
and everything that is left-wing in 
Poland is not necessarily bad and 
doesn’t mean going back to the pre- 
Welesa days.” 

Crnobrnja urged Westerners to be 
patient with Eastern Europe. “His- 
tory cannot be leapfrogged. The 
bad-guys-good-guys view has the 
result that the West takes sides on 
personalities, rather than processes.” 

Crnobrnja, an economist and 
writer on Yugoslavia and Eastern 
Europe, has been a visiting scholar 
with the School of Community and 
Public Affairs, who presented his 
lecture series with the School of 
Graduate Studies. 
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Fierce competition makes journalism a dogfight, says professor 


Free press imperilled in Britain 


BY SARA IWAASA 


B RITAIN HAS THE LEAST FREE 
press of any country in the 
* Western world, according to veteran 
journalist Hugh Stephenson. 
Currently on 
a lecture tour, 
Stephenson 
spoke on the 
Loyola Cam- 
pus on March 
28 about the 
state of the 
British media. 
An experienced editor, broadcaster 
and politician, Stephenson is Direc- 
tor of the Graduate Centre for Jour- 
nalism at City University in London. 
Public revulsion over rampant 
invasion of privacy by the British 
tabloid press, said Stephenson, has 
led to “an enormous head of steam 
for controls on the press.” However, 
the British press already suffers from 
a basic lack of freedom. While there 
is no specific privacy law, neither is 
there a statutory guarantee of free- 
dom of the press. 
“The real threat would be if the 
government were to introduce statu- 
tory privacy legislation without at the 





Hugh Stephenson 


same time saying anything about 
freedom of the press.” 

As it is, he said, “there’s a very 
large and growing area where the 
press is already restrained.” Laws 
dealing with such things as libel and 
slander, contempt of court and 
breach of confidence already severely 
restrict what the press can report. 
And so far, the British media have 
failed to fight for their freedoms. 

“In this atmosphere of really hot 
circulation competition, newspapers 
and newspaper writers hate each 
other more than they hate attacks on 
freedom of the press,” he said. With 
11 national newspapers, journalists 
are under immense pressure to top 
each other with sensational stories. 

While Stephenson did not excuse 
the invasion of privacy in general, he 
did take exception to some recent 
cases involving British politicians. 
The way the Major government 
hypocritically espouses “family val- 
ues” while its members indulge their 
private peccadillos, Stephenson said, 
makes them “fair game.” 

He also did not condemn kiss- 
and-tell stories. Political memoirs 
often include personal details about 
other people, he said. Turnabout is 


fair play. “I cannot see that you can 
have a rule where public figures can 
include bimbos in their memoirs but 
bimbos cannot include public figures 
in theirs.” 

Not only is the British press in a 
precarious position, but public 
broadcasting is also under threat. 
Under Thatcher, the government 
broke away from the traditional 
arm’s-length relationship with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 
“Its susceptibility to political pressure 
has increased enormously,” Stephen- 
son said. 

The BBC is also facing a serious 
financial crunch, he added. While 
the venerable broadcasting giant’s 
costs are rising, revenue is likely to 
remain static. 

“Your freedom is intimately tied 
up with the money side. If you've got 
enough of a budget, you are free. If 
youre constantly having to go and 
ask for more money, your freedom to 
manoeuvre, and consequently your 
political freedom, are sadly reduced,” 
Stephenson said. His talk was orga- 
nized by the Department of 
Journalism. 


Journalist Robert MacNeil talks about the language he loves 


The elasticity of English 
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Robert MacNeil 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


IGHT NOW, 50 MILLION 
Chinese are learning English, 
says Robert MacNeil. 

“English is now spoken by one 
fifth of the world. It is the language 
of business, the first truly interna- 
tional language.” 

The Montreal-born co-star of 
USS. public television’s The MacNeil- 
Lehrer Newshour appeared at 
Concordia’s Alumni Auditorium last 
week to rhapsodize about the Eng- 
lish language, and attempt to explain 
its dominance. MacNeil has written 
two books about the language he 
loves, Wordstruck and The Story of 
English, which is based on the TV 


series. 
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MacNeil says that in retrospect, 
the widespread currency of English 
is no surprise. English succeeded 
partly through a process of natural 
selection, in which it was promulgat- 
ed by the great powers of the world. 

“The British first, and later the 
Americans, became engines of enor- 
mous cultural power. As the British 
Empire grew, English was planted 
all over the globe as the language of 
military conquest and colonialism 
administration.” 

But the spread of English also 
reflected the universal resonance of 
ideas. 

“English carried with it the British 
ideas of parliamentary democracy, 
literature, such as Shakespeare, and 
scientific and philosophical thought. 
American influence began with the 
Declaration of Independence, one of 
the great documents of English liter- 
ature.” 

More recently, American pop cul- 
ture has become a global salesman 
for American English. The age of 
broadcasting, in which English-lan- 
guage programmes bounce off satel- 
lites to the world, has speeded up the 
process. 

“Every development bred new 
words and expressions to go with it. 
For example, as computers became a 
transforming force in our culture, 
words like interface and input have 
become a part of everyday speech, 
and joined the metaphors we use.” 

MacNeil said that English has 
retained that openness to change and 


flexibility throughout its history. 

“(Eighteenth-century author] 
Daniel Defoe wanted it to be a crime 
to make up new words in English, as 
much a crime as making your own 
coins. But the natural instinct of 
English speakers is to laugh off such 
ideas, and preserve the dynamism of 
the language. The more open to 
change English has been, the richer 
it has grown.” 

The development of English over 
time has been remarkably democrat- 
ic. 

“Each generation produces people 
who think that the language is going 
to hell in their own time, and who 
rage against changes they think 
abominable, but to no effect. 
Thomas Jefferson invented the word 
belittle, and many people at the time 
considered it an abomination. But 
belittle is such a good word that it 
passed into general usage, and those 
who protested about it have long 
been forgotten.” 

English has retained its vitality by 
escaping the control of elites. 

“English-speaking people refuse to 
defer to an academy on what is prop- 
er English and what is not. The 
genius of English is that it has 
always been the tongue of the com- 
mon man, literate or not. English 
speakers have defeated all efforts to 
build fences around their language.” 

MacNeil’s lecture was presented as 
part of a speaking tour sponsored by 
the Canadian Cultural Programmes. 
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Fine Arts receives §: 


Le 


Goal is to meet them half way: government 





Mohawks say natives 
are caretakers of land 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 





“There are two points of view 
about the history of this country. 
One is about discovery, in which 
someone came from elsewhere and 
discovered the land. Then there is 
our point of view, in which we were 
always here, and the only thing that 
was discovered were the societies liv- 
ing on the land.” 

Grand Chief of Mohawks in Kah- 
nawake Joe Norton opened a panel 
discussion last month on native land 
claims by saying that the land claims 
issue is as much about philosophy 
and lifestyle as about territory. 

“We consider ourselves caretakers 
of the land. People ask us why we 
don’t just move. We don’t because 
we can’t; we have a responsibility to 
the land.” 

Denis Lapointe, assistant negotia- 
tor for Québec’s Secrétariat aux 
affaires autochtones, responded that 
“Québec recognizes that there are 
legal, moral, and political justifica- 
tions for the native positions. Our 
goals in negotiation are to meet the 
natives halfway, on common 
ground.” He noted that the difficul- 
ties have not eased over time. 

“[Negotiating] would be easy if 
there were only a few people sharing 
unlimited resources in a stable envi- 
ronment. I suppose that was the case 
250 or 300 years ago, but not now.” 

Ovila Gobeil of the Department 
of Indian and Northern Develop- 
ment said that the federal govern- 
ment is also negotiating in good 
faith, in an effort to avoid confronta- 
tion. 

“Aboriginal rights are confirmed 
in our constitution, but the problem 
is that it does not say what those 
rights are. So we have two ways to 
deal with that. We can go to court, 
or we can sit down and try to come 
to an agreement. [The latter] is what 


we're trying to do.” 

But Jacques Kurtness of the Con- 
seil des Atikamekw et des Montag- 
nais argued that, rather than 
negotiating, the government should 
let land go as a form of reparation. 

“We are aware that government 
can’t really compensate for what has 
been done to us, although it gave 
$20,000 to the Japanese people 
interned during World War II. But 
we don’t want money per se; we 
want access to more land as compen- 
sation.” 

Neither Norton nor Kurtness 
believe that any definitive solution is 
possible. 

“There is no such thing as a ‘final 
settlement.” Norton said. “As long 
as we are here and Quebecers are 
here, we will continue to adapt to 
changing circumstances, and there is 
a peaceful, fair way of doing it. We 
are going through decolonization, 
but the colonizers aren’t going to 
leave. They're going to stay, so we 
have to find a partnership and 
understanding of each other.” 

Sovereignty for Québec, if it 
occurs, will not change that process, 
according to Norton. 

‘T firmly believe that it will require 
the consent of the native nations of 
Québec before sovereignty can hap- 
pen. We're the ones who are going 
to say yes or no to that.” 

Asked by an audience member 
about the notion of “white man’s 
guilt,” Norton said, “I am not here to 
make anyone feel guilty, or feel bad. 
What happened in the past is not 
your fault. But if, in 20 years, noth- 
ing has changed, and you haven't 
changed, then I will get on your 
case.” 

The panel was organized by 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs students Shari Dworkin, 
Annick Robinson and Sam 
Mainster. 
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The special appraisal report was 
submitted in January. At that point 
the Vice-Rector objected to the pres- 
ence of several people on the Evalua- 
tion Committee. Sheinin said that 
she believed they were biased against 
her. 

Although the Board never ruled 
on Sheinin’s complaint, two com- 
mittee members withdrew, and a 
new chair was appointed. 

The re-constituted Evaluation 
Committee was composed of the 
following people: governor Ron 
Lawless, the chairman (replacing 
Rector Patrick Kenniff); governors 
Eileen McIlwaine, Marianne Don- 
aldson, Susan Woods (replacing 
Vice-Rector Institutional Relations 
and Finance Maurice Cohen) and 
Miriam Roland (replacing former 
Graduate Students’ Association 
President Cecile Sly); Arts and Sci- 
ence Dean Gail Valaskakis; faculty 
members Gerald Auchinachie (Eng- 
lish), Ulrike de Brentani (Market- 


Provisional 
Operating 
Budget released 





BY BARBARA BLACK 


We IS A SURPLUS NOT A 
surplus? When it has been 
carefully earmarked to pay off a sub- 
stantial debt. 

While the University has budget- 
ed for a $1-million surplus in its pro- 
visional operating budget for 
1994-95, released March 30, the 
money saved will be applied to a 
deficit that grew steadily during the 
1980s to $43 million. 

Concordia has been operating in 
the black since 1990-91, however, 
and has whittled the debt down to 
$36 million. The goal is to wipe it 
out within about 10 years, while 
continuing to grow and flourish aca- 
demically. 

The Financial Framework: 1994- 
99, a planning document widely cir- 
culated throughout the University in 
recent months, calls for increased 
revenue of roughly $1.6 million a 
year for the next five years and a 
gradual cutting of costs. It also calls 
for setting aside between 1.5 and 2 
per cent of the budget each year for 
academic development. 

Vice-Rector (Institutional Rela- 
tions and Finance) Maurice Cohen 
told the School of Graduate Studies 
Faculty Council recently that both 
revenues and expenditures are 
expected to increase in the 1994-95 
academic year, but revenues will 
show the greater increase. 

The provisional budget for 1994- 
95 projects savings of $3.68 million. 
About half of these savings ($1.83 
million) will be achieved automati- 
cally through last year’s 1-per-cent 
salary cuts to all Québec public ser- 
vice employees. The other half 
($1.85 million) will be saved mainly 
through cost-cutting in the academic 
and administrative sectors. The 
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ing), Terry Fancott (Computer Sci- 
ence), Enn Raudsepp (Journalism) 
and Franziska Shlosser (History); 
undergraduate students Marika 
Giles and Raymond Hall; and sup- 
port staff member Kathy Adams 
(Art Education and Art Therapy). 
The committee secretary was Senate 
Secretary John Noonan. 

The decision not to re-appoint 
Sheinin is one of a series of changes 
in the University’s senior administra- 
tion. Rector Patrick Kenniff 
announced in March that he will not 
seek a third term when his current 
mandate expires at the end of May 
1995, and searches are currently 
under way for three deans — in Fine 
Arts, Commerce and Administra- 
tion, and Engineering and Comput- 
er Science. 

Sheinin was Vice-Dean of the 
School of Graduate Studies at the 
University of Toronto when she was 
picked in 1989 to succeed Francis 
Whyte as Concordia’s Vice-Rector, 
Academic. 


amount all units have been called 
upon to save this year varies within a 
narrow range of .82 to .94 of 1 per 
cent. 

The deans, in consultation with 
their departments, are currently 
choosing their own cost-saving mea- 
sures and will forward them to the 
Senate Committee on Academic 
Planning and Priorities (SCAPP) 
through the Vice-Rector, Academic. 
The administrative and service sec- 
tors are saving through organization- 
al reviews aimed at greater efficiency. 


“‘TKE in a Box’ 
raises $6,180 


For three days in late March, a 
group of public-spirited “Tekes,” 
members of the Tau Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity, took turns 
spending their nights in a wood- 
en and cardboard box on the cor- 
ner of de Maisonneuve Blvd. and 
Mackay St., and their days raising 
their voices for donations of 
money, canned food and cloth- 
ing. They raised a record $6,180 
in cash pledges.The object of 
TKE's efforts was Jeunes dans la 
rue, the roving agency for urban 
adolescents run by Concordia 
(Loyola) alumnus Father Emmett 
Johns. This is the fourth year the 
fraternity has held the event. 

The Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration Christmas Fund 
also collected $123 from faculty 
and support staff. 

TKE would like to thank Zeta 
Tau Omega Sorority, Delta Phi 
Epsilon Sorority, CFCF-12, 
CHOM 97.7, CBC Radio, Reg- 
gies/Mezzcafé, the Peel Pub, Tim 
Hortons, Briskets, and the gen- 
erous Concordia community. 








Religious Conversion, is a longtime 
member of the Religion Depart- 
ment. He has developed a speciality 
which has taken him into the board- 
rooms of the nation, namely, busi- 
ness ethics. He has also been 
chairing a task force on University 
ethics whose final report is immi- 
nent. 

Rosemary Hale (Religion) pre- 
sented a paper on her unusual area of 
study, described in a CTR article 
earlier this year, of religious ecstasy 
among medieval nuns which some- 


times resulted in false pregnancy and 
lactation. 

Martha Saunders, who lectures in 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
presented a paper on Moral Self-Def~ 
inition and Resistance in Catholic 
Women's Autobiography. 

Of the graduate students, Alexan- 
der Soucy described Gender Structure 
and Temple Tasks in a Vietnamese 
Buddhist Pagoda, for which he did 
the field work in Montréal. Lesley 
Stevens, a PhD student, did her field 
work on African birth ritual in 
Africa, but although that was the 
subject of her paper, she has since 


moved on to work on witches. 


Stephen Engler presented a paper ~ 


on the senses in Augustine’s Confés- 
sions, and Savrithri de Tourreil 
described a folk-tale which illustrates 
the sacred sister-brother relationship 
in Tamil culture. 

Phil Moscovitch, a teaching assis- 
tant in Religion, was everywhere at 
once, helping conference organizer 
and general sparkplug Mathieu 
Boivert. Boisvert, an expert in Bud- 
dhism from UQAM, has been 
teaching at Concordia this year as 
part of an exchange programme 
which is already several years old. 


Pictures, no words, were key to N aw France 


aero DespLanp’s 

presentation at last week- 
end’s American Academy of Reli- 
gion conference, De notre religion 
a notre religiologie, was an 
intriguing look at the early Church 
of New France, and how it radical- 
ly changed in the 198th century. __ 

For two centuries, Despland 

explained, the Catholic Church in 
the New World, reflecting Catholic 
Europe in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, was driven by pictures, as 
opposed to the emerging Protes- 
tant sects, which were word-dri- 
ven. The missionaries who pro- 

__ vided the earliest driving force in 

__ New France became adept at 

using images to convert the 

natives. 
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Professor 
‘Michel Despland | 
| used the contrast | 


Around the beginni ig of the 
19th century, however, the print- 
ed word gained primacy over the 
image, and led to an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of Catholicism which __ 
dominated French-Canadian soci- 
ety for well over 100 years. 

With his lecture, Despland 


_ showed slides of paintings over 


three centuries to prove his point 
that in Catholic art, books, when 
they were shown at all, were usu- 
ally firmly closed. in the paintings 
of Protestant Northern Europe 
and Upper Canada, by contrast, 
when boo s were shown, they 


Associate Vice-flector | 


—BB 





Graduating? 





All students completing certificate, degree or diploma 
requirements during the summer 1994 session who therefore 
expect to graduate this fall must apply to do so by 


July 15th, 1994. 


Fall 1994 graduation application forms are available at the 
Student Service Centre on each campus. 


¢ Loyola: AD-211 


° SGW: LB-185 


Students who do not apply by July 15th will not graduate this fall. 
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GAIL FAYERMAN 


Director of Diploma 
in Accountancy 









Simonetta 
Venditelli 
Graduate, 
Diploma in 
Accountancy 






The bottom line is that 
Concordia graduate students are tops in 
a bottom line profession. 


Aspiring accountants must first pass the rigorous four-day Uniform Final Examination (U.FE.), sponsored by the Canadian 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. Concordia’s success in these examinations has been nothing short of phenomenal, its 
students having convincingly topped the national pass rate five times between 1988 and 1993. In 1992 for example, 
Concordia’s pass rate was 85%; the Canadian average was 53%, Québec’s 37%. 
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This success rate, according to Gail Fayerman, director of the Diploma in Accountancy programme, is the result of 
“small classes which enable students to get a lot of personal attention from professors who are among the best in 
their field. Also, our courses evolve quickly to keep up with current developments.” That sentiment is echoed by 
student Simonetta Venditelli, recipient of Québec’s second highest grade in last year’s U.FE., who credits her 
success to “a well-rounded curriculum, and professors who share valuable practical work experience”. 


PuBLic RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Travelling 
seminar 


Want to know more about... 

© How to deal effectively with the media? 

© How to write a press release? 

e How to organize a special event? 

© How to get a story about your work into 
Concordia’s Thursday Report? 


And there are other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many people: more than 
160 undergraduate and graduate programmes with strong reputations in business studies, 
communications, psychology, fine arts and engineering, a college system offering a personalized 
approach to education, a friendly atmosphere with professors who are known for their accessibility, 
a remarkable choice of programmes on a full- and part-time basis and two campuses with a 
student body truly representative of Montréal’s diverse population. 


When you consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real world, 
you can be assured that what you learn here will go farther out there. 


Concordia 


UNIVER SII Y 













1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montréal (Québec) H3G 1M8 
Tel: (514) 848-4970 


These topics are covered in a public relations seminar 
available free of charge to faculty, staff, and students 
upon request. For more information, contact 


Chris Mota at 848-4884. 
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CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Auditors’ 
peport 


The Members of the Corporation 
Concordia University 


We have audited the balance sheet of Concordia University as at 
May 31, 1993 and the statements of revenue and expenses and 
changes in funds balances for the year then ended. These financial 
statements are the responsibility of the University’s management. 
Our responsibility is to express an opinion on these financial state- 
ments based on our audit. 


We conducted our audit in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards. Those standards require that we plan and per- 
form an audit to obtain reasonable assurance where the financial 
statements are free of material misstatement. An audit includes ex- 
amining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and dis- 
closures in the financial statements. An audit also includes 
assessing the accounting principles used and significant estimates 
made by management, as well as evaluating the overall financial 
statement presentation. 


In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly, in all mate- 


rial respects, the financial position of the University as at May 31, 
1993 and the results of its operations and the changes in the funds 
balances for the year then ended in accordance with accounting 
principles, as set out in Note 1 to the financial statements. 


Chartered Accountants 
October 18, 1993 


Approved by the board 





CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
Balance sheet 
as at May 31, 1993 


Assets 
Operating fund 
Unrestricted 

Accounts receivable (Note 2) 

Due from Province of Quebec (Note 3) 

Inventories (Note 4) 

Deferred charges and prepaid 
expenses (Note 5) 

Due from capital fund 


Capital fund 
Due from Province of Quebec (Note 3) 
Fixed asss (Note 6) 
Due from restricted funds 


Restricted funds 
Cash 


Marketable securities, at cost (market value 


$7,773,355; 1992 - $6,383,765) 
Accounts receivable (Note 2) 
Due from operating fund 


Liabilities 
Operating fund 

Unrestricted 
Bank overdraft 
Bank loans 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Unearned revenue 
Due to restricted funds 
Appropriations (Note 10) 
Accumulated operating deficit 


Capital fund 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Long-term debt (Note 7) 
Due to operating fund 
Capital equity 


Restricted funds 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Due to capital fund 
Accounts held in trust 
Capital campaigns 
Annual giving 


Endowments - fellowships and scholarships 


Endowments - other 
Research funds 
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3,729,254 
41,000 
1,775,542 


2,692,352 
73,317,297 


81,555,445 


$ 62,571,684 
255,527,235 


—_ 3,775,378 


321,874,297 


755,419 


7,645,500 
4,763,814 
20,041,291 


33,206,024 


$ 6,663,053 
78,917,000 
5,295,434 
5,339,515 
20,041,291 
1,045,403 
(35,746,251) 


$ 81,555,445 


$ 1,176,841 
87,696,995 
73,317,297 

159,683,164 


$ 321,874,207 


986,863 
3,775,378 
6,164,156 
1,743,513 
1,500,412 
4,994,194 
2,708,396 

11,333,112 


33,206,024 


1992 
(Restated 
Note 12) 


$ 2,754,129 
1,238,033 


1,496,550 
50,565,661 


56,054,373 


$ 51,176,742 
230,502,683 


281,679,425 


120,039 


6,338,978 
4,973,828 
17,485,514 


$28,918,359 


$ 4,747,108 
60,251,774 
4,189,208 
4,990,869 
17,485,514 
728,807 
(36,338,907) 


$56,054,373 


$ 610,831 
88,292,008 
50,565,661 

142,210,925 


$ 281,679,425 


843,701 


6,721,825 
840,919 
1,157,587 
5,426,265 
2,793,754 
11,134,308 


$ 28,918,359 
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CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
Statement of revenue 


and expenses 


year ended May 31, 1993 


Operating fund 
Revenue 
Unrestricted 
University 
Students’ tuition fees 
Province of Quebec operating grants 
(Note 8) 

Academic material fee 
Miscellaneous fees and other income 


Continuing education 
Student services 


Ancillary services 
Bookstores 
Residences and food services 
Printing and reproduction services 
Parking 


Restricted funds 
Accounts held in trust 
Scholarships, fellowships and other 
endowments 
Assisted research grants 


Total revenue 


Operating fund 
Expenses 
Unrestricted 
University 

Academic 
Library 
Audio-visual 
Computer centre 


Administration 

Operational services 
Rented facilities 

Interest expense, net 
Extraordinary item (Note 11) 


Continuing education 
Student services 


Ancillary services 
Bookstores 
Residences and food services 
Printing and reproduction services 
Parking 


Restricted funds 
Accounts held in trust 
Scholarships, fellowships and other 
endowments 
Assisted research 


Total expenses 


Excess of revenue over expenses 
before the following 


Appropriations 


Excess of revenue over expenses for the year 
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1993 


$ 25,715,305 
142,696,000 
1,898,354 
3,196,557 
173,506,216 
2,894,149 
4,429,748 
6,980,544 
626,394 
2,684,208 
118,302 
10,409,448 


191,239,561 


1,992,143 


1,208,727 
16,130,919 


19,331,789 


$ 210,571,350 


$ 106,267,249 
10,640,413 
2,093,719 
6,050,761 
125,052,142 
21,371,002 
15,030,226 
8,619,262 
864,454 
1,583,725 
172,520,811 
2,827,763 
4,426,068 
6,807,823 
1,114,255 
2,480,961 
152,628 


10,555,667 
190,330,309 
1,992,143 


1,208,727 
16,130,919 


19,331,789 


209,662,098 


909,252 


1992 


(Restated 
Note 12) 


$ 24,634,996 
139,625,600 
1,787,585 
2,801,603 
168,849,784 
2,829,029 
4,409,206 
6,357,565 


633,047 
2,295,904 


81,433 


9,367,949 


185,455,968 


1,746,138 


1,080,238 
17,900,386 


20,726,762 


$ 206,182,730 


$ 99,655,175 
9,668,898 
1,929,280 
5,713,592 

116,966,945 
19,966,131 
14,024,987 
10,119,864 

1,489,834 
162,567,761 
2,827,764 
4,315,000 
6,221,627 
560,639 
2,169,139 
128,258 
9,079,663 
178,790,188 
1,746,138 


1,080,238 
17,900,386 


20,726,762 


199,516,950 


6,665,780 
363,176 


$__ 6,302,604 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
Statement of changes 
in funds balances 
year ended May 31, 1993 


Operating fund 
Unrestricted 
Balance of accumulated operating deficit 
at beginning of year 
As previously reported 
Prior period adjustment (Note 12) 


As restated 
Excess of revenue over expense for the year 


Balance of accumulated operating deficit 
at end of year 


Capital fund 
Balance of capital equity at June 1 


Fixed assets written off (Note 6) 


Capital expenditures financed by the operating 
fund 
Library collection 
Equipment 


Capital expenditure grants 
From the Province of Quebec 
From research funds and accounts 
held in trust 
Other 


Capital expenditures financed by the 
capital campaign 


Interest portion of subsidies granted to the 
University by the Province of Quebec 


Capital portion of subsidies granted to the 


University by the Province of Quebec 
Repayment of long-term debt 


Deduct interest expense 


Balance of capital equity at May 31 
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$ 36,905,483 


566,576 


36,338,907 


—____592,656 


$_35,746,251 


$ 142,210,925 


(4,437,981) 


2,721,843 
4,752,479 
7,208,195 
2,509,452 

224,625 


4,072,190 


8,827,113 


595,013 
168,683,854 
9,000,690 


$ 159,683,164 


1992 


(Restated 
Note 12) 


$ 42,641,511 


42,641,511 


6,302,604 


$ 36,338,907 


$ 110,002,103 


(3,481,716) 


2,156,225 
3,584,858 
17,496,175 
1,774,920 
168,681 


9,916,394 


10,006,792 


593,285 
152,217,717 
10,006,792 


$ 142,210,925 





CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
Statement of changes in funds balances 
year ended May 31, 1993 


Restricted funds 
Endowments 
Capital Fellowships 
Accounts held campaign Annual and Research 
in trust 1990's ivin scholarships Other Sub-total funds 1993 1992 


Balance at June 1 $ 6,721,825 $ 1,157,587 $ 5,426,265 $ 2,793,754 $ 16,940,350 $ 11,134,308 $ 28074658 $ 36,237,196 
Increase 

Donations 94,125 1,038,943 399,474 264,051 

Grants - Government - 

of Canada 821,373 - - - 821,373 12,561,437 13,382,810 

Grants - other 882,622 - - 25,177 145 907,944 3,509,145 4,417,089 
Investment income 31,339 428,334 42,234 50,938 149,880 724,190 523 724,713 
Transfers from other 

funds 742,625 


3,094,120 209,187 3,303,307 2,479,192 
14,030,891 
4,293,073 
1,560,984 
7,540,010 


1,121,884 600,000 48,821 1,253,882 


1,803,381 


4,044,293 3,495,717 4,884,119 


2,572,084 1,847,745 1,642,234 1,163,879 9,591,920 19,776,009 29,367,929 27,248,259 


Decrease 
Personnel costs 610,953 - 118,276 3,763 8,244 786,248 
Supplies and expense 252,063 64,270 14 5,825 2,276 324,667 


Equipment cost and 
repairs 144,931 44,532 3,553 6,427 199,844 


9,283,777 
1,431,685 


10,070,025 
1,756,352 


9,919,730 
1,888,656 
2,555,084 2,754,928 2,031,352 

80,291 957,184 1,037,475 1 763,028 
1,178,501 35,105 1,213,606 1,058,169 


Support grants 80,291 - 
Student support 83,541 1,094,960 


Transfers to other funds 

Amortization of deferred 

expenses - - - 557,940 
Vanier library 

construction costs 119,987 119,987 119,987 728,098 
Downtown library 

construction costs - 
Other transfers 1,137,610 


- 9,916,394 
5,823,907 1,332,927 


2,205,958 805,658 1,118,280 556,401 7,156,834 3,242,391 
Travel and development 431,695 1,794 1,470 


z - 434,959 2,326,319 
Other expenditures 388,669 34,348 461 3,795 45,922 473,195 


1,655,124 


2,761,278 
2,128,319 


2,415,022 
1,890,017 
3,129,753 2,390,215 197,170 821,054 


$_ 298.449 $ 1,445,064 $1,500,412 $ 4,994,194 


2,235,452 647,955 9,421,599 19,577,205 28,998,804 35,410,797 


Balance at May 31 $6,164,156 


by which resources for various purposes are classified into funds 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
Notes to the 

financial statements 
year ended May 31, 1993 


in accordance with activities for objectives specified. 


Restricted gifts, Srants, appropriations, endowments, and other 
restricted resources are accounted for separately in the 
appropriate restricted funds. Such funds may only be utilized in 
accordance with the purposes established by the source of such 


funds. 
1. SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


The University follows the accounting policies and practices recom- 

mended by the ministére de l’Enseignement supérieur de la Science 

du Québec. These accounting policies are in conformity with gener- 
ally accepted accounting principles except for the following: 


No provision is recorded for accumulated vacation. The estimated 
provision for accumulated vacation for the year ended May 31, 1993 
would have been $3,249,000 (1992 - $3,330,000). 


The University has a partly contributory, trusted and funded pen- 
sion plan. The pension expense of $4,969,622 (1992; $4,682,000) is 
charged to operations using funding contributions as opposed to the 
accrued benefit method. The last actuarial valuation of the fund, at 
January 1, 1993, showed a net funding excess in the amount of 
$26,680,000 (January 1992; $24,360,000). 


a) Fund accounting 

To ensure observance of limitations and restrictions placed on the 
use of the resources available to the University, the accounts are 
maintained in accordance with the principles of “fund accounting” 
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b) Accrual basis 
Transactions are generally recorded on the accrual basis. 


c) Revenue and expense 
Tuition fees are recorded as revenue in the financial year in 
which the course sessions are held. 


Operating grants are accounted for as revenue in the financial 
year to which they apply. Revisions thereto are accounted for 
when they are definitely established. 


Other fees and income are recorded as they are earned. 
Academic and other operating expenditures, including library 


acquisitions, are generally recorded as they are incurred. 


d) Inventory valuation 
Inventories of bookstores are valued at the lower of cost and net 


realizable value, cost being determined by the retail cost method. 


Provision is made for slow-moving and obsolete inventories. 
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e) Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 
Deferred charges and prepaid expenses are generally charged to op- 
erations in subsequent years. 


Sf) Capital expenditure grants and subsidies 

Capital expenditure grants are accounted for upon Order-in-Council 
of the Province of Quebec. These grants are funded in due course 
by the issue of long-term debt to be subsidized from funds voted an- 
nually by the legislature of the Province of Quebec for this purpose. 


Capital expenditure grants are recorded in the Capital fund equity 
account. The capital portion of subsidies is recognized upon issue 
of the long-term debt and it is recorded net of the Capital fund eq- 
uity account. 


8) Fixed assets 
Fixed assets are valued as follows: 


Land is valued at cost; 
Buildings are initially valued at cost and are revalued every 50 years; 


Building alterations and improvements are capitalized and written 
off after one year; 


Furniture and equipment is valued at cost and is written off after 
15 years; 


Also included in fixed assets are items purchased from non-capital 
funds, where the cost is to be expended against future revenue or 
other arrangements which provide for full recovery of the costs dur- 
ing the estimated useful life of the assets. Interest is charged on the 
amount outstanding based on the external rate of borrowing at the 
time of purchase; 


The full cost of library acquisitions is charged against revenue of the 
Operating fund in the year of purchase and an amount equal to the 
full cost is added to the value of fixed assets shown in the Capital 
fund and credited to capital equity; 


Improvements to leased premises are capitalized and written off to 
operations over the terms of the related leases; 





Depreciation, other than the above reductions, is not recorded in 


the accounts. Interest is capitalized on real estate yet to be funded 
by Restricted funds. The interest cost is imputed based on the rate 
of interest in effect on the University’s outstanding bank loans. 


h) Appropriations 

The University has adopted a policy to carry forward to the follow- 
ing year, unspent amounts relating to specific programs. These 
amounts carried forward are called appropriations. 


This policy applies to research type programs funded by the Operat- 
ing fund and for which the actual spending stretches over more than 
one fiscal year. 





opment Program (FRDP) and the Enhancement of Teaching Fund. 
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The programs covered by this policy are the Faculty Research Devel- 


2. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
1993 
Operating fund 
Tuition and education fees, less 
allowance for doubtful accounts $ 827,069 
Services, advances and other 2,902,185 
$ 3,729,254 
Restricted funds 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada $ 1,030,739 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council grants 3,370,272 
Formation de chercheurs et aide ala 
recherche - 
Medical Research Council of Canada 316,845 
Interest receivable 45,958 
$4,763,814 


3. DUE FROM PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


1993 
Operating fund 
Current year operating grant $ 41,000 
Capital fund 
Capital grants $ 62,571,684 


4. INVENTORIES 

Bookstores 
Books $ 1,304,185 
Supplies 254,233 
1,558,418 
Stationery and supplies 59,503 
Fine Arts bookstore 157,621 
$1,775,542 


5. DEFERRED CHARGES AND PREPAID EXPENSES 
Deferred charges 
Continuing Education - renovation 


costs $ 8,000 
Prepaid expenses 

Rent 691,479 
CSST insurance 512,548 
Payroll 442,793 
Municipal taxes 271,283 
Interest on bank loans 53,200 
Postage 27,796 
Course development 15,763 
Other expenses 669,490 
2,684,352 





$__ 2,692,352 






1992 


$ 1,071,964 
1,682,165 


$2,754,129 


$ 1,053,244 
3,636,643 
241,388 
42,553 


$__ 4,973,828 





$_51,176,742 


$ 817,609 
216,165 


1,033,774 
56,042 
148,217 


$__ 1,238,033 


26,600 


327,787 
416,753 
22,177 
30,045 
28,073 
28,438 
616,677 


1,469,950 





$ 1,496,550 


Renovation costs for premises used by the Continuing Education 


program are charged to the operations of the program over 


a period of five years. Amortization amounted to $18,600 during 


the year. 

6. FIXED ASSETS 

1993 
Fixed assets are as follows: 

Land $ 13,965,822 
Buildings 126,688,431 
Building alterations and improvements 2,793,620 
Furniture and equipment 71,455,174 
Library collection 40,624,188 
$ 255,527,235 


Changes during the year 
Additions 


Buildings $ 11,039,572 
Building alterations and improvements 2,793,620 
Furniture and equipment 12,907,498 


Acquisition of library volumes 2,721,843 





29,462,533 


Reductions 
Building alterations and improvements 3,710,140 
Furniture and equipment 727,841 








Net increase $ 25,024,552 









As at May 31, 1993, interest capitalized amounted to $1,551,496. 
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4,437,981 





1992 


$ 13,965,822 
115,648,859 
3,710,140 
59,275,517 
37,902,345 


$ 230,502,683 


$ 29,827,634 
3,710,140 
7,952,684 
2,156,225 





43,646,683 





2,530,822 
950,894 


3,481,716 





$_40,164,967 





7. LONG-TERM DEBT 

1993 1992 
13 1/4% Series “E” bonds maturing on 
December 20, 2008 $ 10,000,000 $ 10,000,000 
11 1/2%, 12 1/4% Series “F” bonds repayable 
in two varying instalments maturing 
on March 21, 1995 and 2005 6,515,000 6,515,000 


10 1/2%, 11% Series “G” bonds repayable in 
two varying instalments, maturing on 
March 26, 1996 and 2006 6,278,000 6,278,000 


10% Series “H” bonds maturing on 
November 12, 1996 6,000,000 6,000,000 


8% debentures repayable in three equal 
annual instalments of $560,000 560,000 1,120,000 


5 1/8% mortgage loan from Canada Mortgage 

and Housing Corporation, repayable in 

semi-annual payments of $52,622, including 

interest to March 1, 2014 1,343,995 1,379,008 


9 1/4%, 9 5/8% Series 1 bonds maturing 
on March 23, 2003 15,000,000 15,000,000 


11 1/4% Series 2 bonds maturing on 
September 1, 2008 5,000,000 5,000,000 


10 1/4%, 10 3/4% Series 3 bonds repayable 
in two varying instalments, maturing on 
November 16, 1993 and 1998 7,000,000 7,000,000 


10 1/2%, Series 4 bonds maturing on 
March 1, 1995 10,000,000 10,000,000 


10 1/2%, 11% Series 5 bonds repayable in 
two varying instalments, maturing on March 8, 
1996 and 2001 10,000,000 10,000,000 


10%, 10 1/2% Series 6 bonds repayable 

in two varying instalments, maturing on May 2, 

1996 and 2001 10,000,000 10,000,000 
$ 87,696,995 $ 88,292,008 








Hingston Hall is pledged as security for the repayment of the mort- 
gage loan from Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The subsidies granted to the University by the Province of Quebec 
for the repayment of long-term debt have been assigned to the re- 
spective creditors. 


Series 1 to 6 bonds require that regular payments be made to a sink- 


ing fund by the Province of Quebec. 


The repayments of the principal for the next five years will be as fol- 








lows: 
1994 $ 2,171,830 
1995 13,778,742 
1996 9,317,753 
1997 6,042,869 
1998 45,094 
$ 31,356,288 


8. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC OPERATING GRANTS 


Total operating grants from the Province of Quebec are recorded as 


follows: 


1993 1992 


Unrestricted revenue 
Province of Quebec operating grants $ 142,696,000 $ 139,625,600 
Student services 1,413,000 1,381,000 
Restricted revenue 


Actions structurantes program - 572,400 
Training 100,000 35,000 
Centre of excellence 216,000 345,000 


$ 144,425,000 $ 141,959,000 
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9, COMMITMENTS 
Lease agreements 


Lease agreements having an initial or remaining term of more 
than one year exist for premises and equipment. The rental 


payments for the next five years ending on May 31 are as follows: 


1994 $ 5,684,571 


1995 3,796,661 
1996 3,099,753 
1997 1,955,226 
1998 446,118 


$ 14,982,329 


Current government policy is to partially provide for such 
rentals in the operating grants. 


10. APPROPRIATIONS 
Total 1993 1992 
Faculty Research 
Development Program (FRDP) 
Budget $ 2,000,000 $ 875,000 $ 750,000 
Expenses 1,055,862 561,077 414,440 
Appropriation 944,138 313,923 335,560 
Enhancement of Teaching Fund 
Budget : 225,000 75,000 75,000 
Expenses 123,735 72,327 47,384 
Appropriation 101,265 2,673 27,616 


Total appropriations $ 1,045,403 $ 316,596 $ 363,176 
11. EXTRAORDINARY ITEM 

The extraordinary item represents expenses incurred relating 

to the events of August 24, 1992. 


12. PRIOR PERIOD ADJUSTMENT 

The prior period adjustment of $566,576 represents interest 
revenue that was ultimately claimed from the Province of 
Quebec for capital expenditures incurred in 1992. The 1992 
financial statements have been restated. 


13. RECLASSIFICATION OF COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

During 1993, changes were made to improve the classification of 
certain items and for comparative purposes the 1992 figures have 
been reclassified. 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 
Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 
than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 


For more information, please contact Kevin Leduc at 848-4881, 


by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: kevin@domingo.concordia.ca. 





Alumni Activities 


Annual general meeting of the 
Association of Alumni Sir George 
Williams University 

Wednesday, May 11 

Information: 848-3823. 


Cabaret: An evening at Centaur 
Theatre 

Tuesday, May 17 

The Concordia University Alumni 
Association invites all faculty, staff, 
alumni and friends to attend a gala 
benefit preview performance of the hit 
Broadway musical Cabaret. This perfor- 





mance will be followed by a reception 
and fundraising auction in the theatre 
gallery where alumni will have the 
opportunity to mingle with the cast. 
Proceeds from the evening will go to 
the CUAA Scholarship Fund. Time: 8 
p.m. show, 10:30 p.m. reception. Price: 
$50 per person (includes a tax receipt 


Mezzanine, Henry F. Hall Building... 
455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. W. 


Bring your family and friends 


Complimentary tickets for 


graduating students 
$10 for each guest 


Hosted by: 


Rector and vice-Chancellor ~~. 
Patrick Kenniff and Concordia 
University Alumni Association 


Tickets must be picked up by 


Wednesday, June 8, 1994 from 
the Alumni Affairs Office at: 


SGW Campus: 


BC-101, 1463 Bishop St. 


Loyola Campus: 


CC-324, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. UN 


For more information, 
please call 848-3815. 


a Soyalerecert.! 
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for a portion of the ticket price). 
Location: Centaur Theatre, 453 St. 
Francois Xavier. RSVP: 848-3815. 





Art Gallery 


The Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
is located at 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Information: 848-4750. (Métro 
Guy-Concordia) 


Until June 4 

Recent acquisitions. Time: Monday— 
Friday from 11 a.m.—8 p.m. and 
Saturday from 11 a.m—5 p.m. 





Concert Hall 


Location: 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Métro Vendéme — Autobus 105. 
Information: 848-4718. 


April 28 and 29 
Vocalist graduation recitals, students of 
Valerie Kinslow. Time: 8 p.m. 


Monday, May 2 
Classical vocal recital: Amelia Petrie. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, May 3 
Jazz guitar recital: Ron Ledoux. Time: 8 
p.m. 


Thursday, May 5 

Sonny Greenwich Universal Language 
Band. “Heavenly Flights over Earthy 
Rhythms.” Time: 8 p.m. Admission: $7. 
Information: 361-9219. 


Friday, May 6 

Music Department Scholarship Fund 
benefit. Lovro Pogorelic, pianist (spon- 
sored by Croatian Women’s Ass- 
ociation) 8 p.m. Tickets: $20/$10 
seniors and students. 


Saturday, May 7 
Diploma vocal recital: Carmen Girard. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Monday, May 9 
Classical vocal students recital. Time: 
8 p.m. 


Tuesday, May 10 
Diploma violin recital: Martin St. Pierre. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, May 11 
Diploma cello recital: |lsabelle Caprolat. 
Time: 8 p.m. 





Counselling and 
Development 





What are you doing this summer? 
Work, study or travel? The Careers 
Library can help you plan your summer 
job search. If you want to study, we 
have university calendars for the USA 
and Canada and directories for over- 
seas countries. Travel guides can be 
borrowed to plan your vacation. Visit us 
soon at H-440 (SGW Campus) and WC- 
101 (Loyola). 


Study Skills Assistance 

A special drop-in programme for Arts 
and Science students has begun. 
Available on both campuses. Please 
call 848-3545/3555 for details or drop 
by at H-440 (SGW) or WC-101 (LOY). 


CPR Courses 


Please contact Donna Fasciano, at 
848-4355. 


CSST First-Aid Course 

Sunday, May 1 

Four hours for life: this course includes 
rescue breathing and one-person res- 
cuer CPR, and management of the 
obstructed airway. 





Film 


Concordia Ukrainian Students’ 
Association 

Thursday, May 12 

Freedom Had a Price (Canada’s first 
internment offeration 1914-1920) direct- 
ed by Yurij Luhovy. Time: 7:30 p.m. 
Location: H-110, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 


Lacolle Centre 





Beyond listening: Basic 
Counselling skills for everyday life 
Saturday and Sunday, 

April 30 and May 1 

Focus will be on the basic skills and 
attitudes necessary for effective coun- 
selling. Activities include self-assess- 
ment, case studies, group discussions 
and role plays. Leader: Kathryn 
McMorrow. 9:30 a.m. — 4 p.m., Loyola 
campus. $90.95. 848-4955. 





Lectures & 
Seminars 


MBA Programme 

Friday, May 6 

Louise Roy, President, Telemedia 
Communications Inc. will speak as part 
of the Professional MBA programme's 
first “Women and Work” symposium. 
The tile of her presentation is “For a 
New Style of Leadership.” Information: 
Patricia Lenkov 848-2716. 


Centre for Building Studies 
Tuesday, May 10 

Seminar titled “Piscines: Batiments a 
Problémes” comment les éviter et com- 
ment les résoudre. Location: H-767, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Registration information: 848-3208. 





Meetings 


Friday, May 20 

CCSL will be holding a general meeting 
at noon., H-771, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. (SGW Campus) 





Special Events 
and Notices 


Executive MBA 

May 19, 20 and 21 

“Friendship through the Brush,” 
Chinese art exhibition being held in col- 
laboration with the Montreal Chinese 
Community Centre. The aim of this 
exhibition is to promote a cultural 
exchange and awareness between 
Canadians and Chinese people. 
Location: 1001 St. Dominique St. 
Information: 363-8758. 


Vaccination information 

Inquire now to avoid serious delays in 
processing your forms or travel plans. 
Some vaccines are only given by travel 
clinics, others available at Health 
Services. For information call your 
physician or Health Services, 848- 
3565/3575. 


International Students 
Important immigration information: 
Starting April 1, international students 
must mail their applications for stu- 
dents’ authorizations and extensions, 
and employment authorizations and 
extensions to Vegreville, Alberta. New 
application kits are available at the 
International Student Office, 2135 
Mackay St., 848-3515 or Canada 
Immigration Office. 








Unclassified 


Immigration Service 

Immigration to Canada for graduate 
students, lecturers. Now make it easier 
to qualify for Canadian immigration. 
Contact Suli Wadhwani for consulta- 
tion. 844-8425. 


Success to all students 
WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications. 27 years’ experi- 
ence, both languages. Seven days a 
week. 175 oblique, double spaced. Just 
two streets away (Peel). Paulette or 
Roxanne. 288-9638/288-0016. 


Daycare Services 

Garderie Chez Picotine, 1819 René 
Lévesque Blvd. W. corner of St. 
Mathieu St.. Spaces available for chil- 
dren aged 3 months — 6 years. Open 
from 7:30 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. Hot lunch 
and 2 snacks daily. Diapers provided. 
Qualified educators, bilingual pro- 
gramme, government subsidies avail- 
able. 937-3201. 


Income Tax 

Starting at $20. Free pick-up and deliv- 
ery downtown and Laval. Days, 
evenings and weekends at 681-8853. 


Montréal 

Share exquisite, well-decorated 9 
rooms, front of Mt-Royal park, walking 
distance downtown. $400/month all 
incl. 845-8228 (Part-time or more). 


USA Green Card Lottery 

If you (or your spouse) were born in 
most of the world (not Canada). 55,000 
visas now available. Also we can 
improve the chances of Canadian grad- 
uates getting a job in U.S. B. Toben 
(U.S. lawyer) 288-3896. 


For Rent 

One block from Sir George Campus. 
One bedroom fully-furnished condo. Air 
conditioning, tennis court, indoor poo!, 
sauna, exercise room, parking. From 
May to August. Dates negotiable. 
938-9651 


All comforts of home 

Looking for accommodation close to 
campus? We have newly renovated, 
totally furnished one- and two-bedroom 
apartments on a quiet street near 
Sherbrooke Métro, starting at $650. 
Short or long term available. Ask about 
our famous bed and breakfast. Please 
call Carl at 849-7948. 


Elegant condo 

In secluded complex near tennis courts 
and Villa Maria Metro. Two bedrooms, 
garage, charming views 1000 sq.ft. 
Asking $119,000. Janet Saucier 
485-9807. Re/Max NDG Inc. Broker. 


For Sale 

Lapstreak sailing canoe, Rushton 
design. 14ft., full deck, pine on hickory, 
sail and rigging to be developed. 
$3,500. 848-4689, 485-4430. 





Workshop 


Hindi Classes 

Reading, writing, conversation. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. May 10 — 
June 30. Introductory level 6 p.m. — 7 
p.m., Intermediate level 7:45 p.m. 9:15 
p.m. Department of Religious Studies, 
2050 Mackay St. Call Dr. Shanta 
Srivastava 335-3872 by May 3rd. 





